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once apparent to our natural feeling that this
multitude of different sounds have not all a
uniform value. On the contrary, there stands
out from among them a very small group as
pure primitive vowels, distinguished not only
by being recognized as simple elements in our
now fixt written language, but by having in
themselves an obviously distinct character and
a special value. Between these fixt points,
a, e, i, o, u, we insert all other vowel sounds
as deviations, approximations, obscurations,
and mixtures, just as we reduce the endless
variety of tints to a small group of simple
primary colors. Thus to our ear the innu-
merable vowel sounds are by no means a
vague, confused host, that we might increase
by the addition of new vowels at any moment
when we either gave ourselves trouble to put
our mouth into an unusual attitude, or chose
to suppose that our vocal organs were differ-
ently constituted. The group is a closed one
in spite of the endless number it contains, for
there are fixt points between which all other
conceivable modifications must take their
place. The vowels then stand before our
imagination as a system, a regular series of
intrinsic value, so that our voice in pronounc-
ing them does not emit arbitrary sounds, but
subjects itself to the inherent necessity and
regularity of a scale which would be such even
if no one had ever embodied its parts in
speech. In spite of the obscurity still hang-
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